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BOOK REVIEWS 

METHODS AND PRINCIPLES 

An Introduction to Social Psychology. Charles A. Ellwood. Apple- 
ton and Co.: New York, 191 7. 

Social psychology or psycho-sociology is for Dr. Ellwood the founda- 
tion not only of sociology, but of all the social sciences at large. Its 
prominence is based on the psychological nature of its interpretations 
(p. 8). It is a central theoretical thesis of Ellwood that all social life 
is psychic in the sense that it presupposes the mental interaction of the 
individuals that make up the social group. He repudiates the idea of a 
super-individual group-soul and makes the significant statement that 
the group cannot be understood apart from its individuals, nor these 
apart from the group (p. 19). The psychological terms in which social 
life is to be interpreted he designates as those of " inter-stimulation and 
response" (p. 324). It is the interaction of the individual psyches that 
brings about social evolution. 

It is important for the understanding of Ellwpod's line of thought 
that his idea of the psychological nature of social life makes certain 
definite implications. While he alleges to assume a purely pragmatic 
attitude towards the subject matter of psychology by including in it 
the states of consciousness as well as the neural processes (p. 8-9), he 
at once implies a factor whjch commits his whole point of view to that 
of evolutionary psychology. He takes it for granted that "modern 
psychology bases itself upon modern biology" (p. 20) and without the 
least attempt to examine this dogma critically he proceeds to transfer 
the biological principle of adaptation and of natural selection into his 
psychology. From this position alone is Ellwood enabled to deduct his 
psychological generalizations and to evaluate social processes in a scheme 
of higher and lower stages. Indeed, without the idea of psycho-social 
evolution this type of social psychology would be an absurdity. 

In this way the question of the relation of social to organic evolu- 
tion gains especial importance for Ellwood's argument. In the second 
chapter of his book he is quite explicit on this question. . Social life is 
a superstructure of the organic. By the natural process of the survival 
of the fittest the organic has developed always higher forms of adaptation 
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until it merged by the working of the selfsame principle in the cycle of 
social evolution. The superorganic characteristics of social control are 
simply "fitter" life forms. Their origin goes far back into the history of 
animal life. Cultural evolution is a further projection of the scheme, it 
is the human phase of social evolution (p. 46). 

By regarding the social as superorganic, but by applying to it at the 
same time the principles of organic life contradictions become unavoid- 
able. Some of Ellwood's inconsistencies on this point are interesting. 
Thus on page 180 he writes: 

Social evolution . . . is not comparable either in nature or method to organic 
evolution. 

But elsewhere (p. 145) he designates as one of the forms of unconscious 
social change the process of natural selection. And again on page 32 
when speaking of intelligence he says that purposeful activity, like all 
mental life, is developed by natural selection. As a matter of fact the 
direction of Ellwood's argument, as it progresses, is determined at 
every point by his scheme of psycho-biological evolution. It is reflected 
no less clearly in his purely psychological conceptualizations. There 
are different "levels of behavior": The lower ones are those of instinct 
and of habit, the higher ones those of cognition, of thought and feeling 
(p. 58). These are the elements of the psyche of the individual, but they 
are also direct correlates of the stages of evolution. Cognition, which 
finds its highest expression in the human intellect, is the crowning point 
of the evolutionistic pyramid. It 

stands revealed as the ultimate andfinal factor in social adaptation (p. 214). 
And wherever Ellwood comes to speak about the human intellect he 
bursts forth in eulogy of this highest instrument of social control. How 
could it be otherwise when the evolutionistic dogma is taken for granted? 
From this point of view civilization is conceived in its typical aspects as 
the expression of the intellectual interaction of individuals. 
Civilization ... is decidedly an intellectual achievement (p. 214). 
While Ellwood theoretically repudiates an intellectualistic interpretation 
of history, he constantly applies it himself. For instance he states that 
language must be regarded as chiefly an intellectual creation (p. 69), 
and again: 

It is, indeed, the modification of man's original tendencies through the intellect 
which has built up civilization (p. 203). 

While Ellwood's evolutionism determines the whole range of his 
developmental reconstructions, it at once breaks down when he formu- 
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lates his norms for the future progress of social life. Social progress 
for him aims towards a state of perfected social control, it is 

increasing adaptation to the requirements of social existence which shall har- 
monize all factors ... in the life of humanity, securing the greatest capacity for 
social survival, . . . and the greatest possible harmony among all its. varied 
elements (p. 291). 

Now there can be no doubt that this harmonious millennium would 
represent an absolute self-negation of the process of natural selection, a 
neutralization of the forces that developed the social from the biological, 
the intellectual from the instinctive. A consistent doctrine of social 
evolutionism would demand a state of affairs in which natural selection 
could work most freely and most effectively. 

It is at this point, I think, that EUwood's intellectualism gets the 
better of his evolutionism. If I understand him correctly, his assumption 
is that the intellect is not merely relatively, but absolutely the highest 
possible form of adaptation and that, therefore, natural selection is 
eliminated as soon as it holds sway. Thus, in a state of perfect social 
control there will be no place for a selection of the fittest. Such a view 
of EUwood's position seems to be justified by such statements, for 
instance, as that the standards of science 

must be accepted by all rational minds, because they rest upon established facts 
(p. 283). 
The intellectualism of this standpoint is absolute. 

The anthropologist is naturally interested in EUwood's methodologi- 
cal principle of utilizing anthropological data in the interpretation of 
social phenomena. He is, however, less appreciative when he sees these 
forced into an evolutionistic and intellectualistic scheme, when Ellwood, 
for instance, insists throughout his book on characterizing the stages of 
primitive man as those of "savagery" and "barbarism." EUwood's 
criterion for primitive culture is its low degree of rationalization which 
for him is synonymous with socialization (see for instance p. 64). It is 
precisely the data of anthropology that teach us the irrelevancy of such 
evaluations and when studied critically they show how "primitive" in 
many respects the socialization of our own life is when compared with 
certain types of primitive culture in which the social values permeate 
almost the entire complex of the people's life (compare for instance 
certain forms of totemism). To insist on the higher form of our state 
of socialization is simply to insist arbitrarily on certain features in the 
complex of phenomena and to disregard others. The same obtains 
when social life is viewed from the aspect of adaptation to surroundings. 
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When, for instance, the "control over nature" is taken to be symptomatic 
of the absolute height of our culture, then the emphasis is laid simply 
on one of the many possible types of adaptation. And, to be sure, a 
high degree of one type of adaptation, say of an economic one, is only 
too often directly associated with the decline of another type of adapta- 
tion, probably with one of moral or aesthetic standards. Cultural life 
may show the most heterogeneous types of adjustment. A primitive 
social group may possess an infinitely higher intensity of adjustment to 
life from the point of view of religion and mythology than our own. 
Or are spiritual values not a part of life-forms? What of it if primitive 
shamanism is not "rational" in our sense of the word? Do we satisfy 
our spiritual values by rational formulae? It is precisely the pre- 
ponderance of one comparatively narrow type of adaptation — a type of 
which the sociologists make so much — that threatens to leave our life 
as a whole almost devoid of cultural values. 

As to the effect of our rationality on the future course of social life 
I regard it as preposterous to expect from science "the harmonious 
adjustments" of all of its elements, the progress "from a mythological 
and fictitious to a positive and scientific stage" (p. 213). What problems 
can science solve that will determine now and forever the adjustments of 
our life-values? To misunderstand in this way the dynamic complexity 
of our adjustments seems to me to be the fallacy of the evolutionary 
psychologist. He interprets cultural life in terms of his own metaphysics. 

Ellwood has remained true throughout his book to the principle which 
he has formulated at the very outset, namely that social life "in order to 
be understood scientifically, must ... be related to the general theory 
of social evolution and organization." 

Just as the theory of organic evolution is the necessary foundation for any right 
development of the biological sciences, so the theory of social evolution ... is 
the necessary foundation for the proper development of social sciences (p. 2). 
In accordance with this principle EUwood's psychological concepts are 
almost all deduced directly from his "general theory" and are necessarily 
of the most general type. Instinct, habit, intelligence, which correspond 
to different "stages," are evolutionistic derivatives. It is hard to see 
how "psychological" understanding can be gained by using such terms 
for interpretations, by conceiving, for instance, military institutions and 
government as having developed out of the "fighting instinct" and "pri- 
vate property" out of the "instinct of greed" (pp. 199-200) or by 
explaining cultural borrowing by "imitation" (p. 240). Certainly, 
generalized abstractions of this kind cannot enhance our psychological 
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understanding of the phenomena. In order to understand a process 
like cultural borrowing psychologically we must strive to comprehend 
as intensively as possible the concrete conditions of the individual cases. 
This intimate understanding of social phenomena, I think, is -really 
what we mean when we insist so frequently on the psychological aspect 
in anthropology. There is nothing like an abstract psychological under- 
standing of cultural phenomena. 

Herman K. Haeberlin 

AFRICA 
Harvard African Studies I: Varia Africana I. Editor, Oric Bates, 
M.A., F.R.G.S.; Assistant Editor, F. H. Sterns, Ph.D. The 
African Department of the Peabody Museum of Harvard University: 
Cambridge, Mass., 1917. 9 + 292 pp., numerous pis. and text figs. 
According to the editorial announcement this magnificently printed 
and illustrated publication is the first of a series of similar volumes to 
be issued annually in the interest of African studies. Purely historical 
papers are to be barred except in so far as they shed light on anthropo- 
logical questions and Egyptian articles will deal exclusively with the 
prehistoric period and the primitive aspects of Nilotic civilization. 
On the other hand, objective investigations on the somatology, sociology, 
and folklore of the American Negro will be welcomed. For the entire 
program the cooperation of both American and European scholars is 
invited — indeed, several of the papers here bear witness to the inter- 
continental character of the enterprise. 

The breadth of view that has guided the editors is apparent from 
the titles of the articles in the present volume: M. M. 'Abd Allah, 
"Siwan Customs" (9 figs.); E. A. Hooton, "Oral Surgery in Egypt 
during the Old Empire" (2 pis.); J. Roscoe, "Worship of the Dead as 
practised by some African Tribes;" F. H. Sterns, "The Paleoliths of 
the Eastern Desert" (map and 18 pis. with 130 figs.); H. D. Mathews, 
"Notes on the Nungu Tribe, Nassawara Province" (2 figs., i pi.); 
J. Abercromby, "A Study of the Ancient Speech of the Canary Islands;" 
E. A. Hooton, "Benin Antiquities in the Peabody Museum" (7 pis.); 
A. Werner, "The Utendi of Mwana Kupona;" R. H. Blanchard, "Notes 
on Egyptian Saints" (3 pis.); G. A. Reisner, "An Inscription from Gibel 
Barkal" (1 pi.); O. Bates, "Ancient Egyptian Fishing" (5 text figs., 
26 pis. with 254 figs.); R. F. Carroll, "Selected Bibliography of Afri- 
cana," "Editorial Notes" (8 text figs., i pi.). 

The most cursory glance at the volume shows that archaeology, 



